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abjured their accustomed luxury, and plunged into the movement. In
Nehru's province, the United Provinces, the arrest of three Kisan
leaders caused a vibrant paasant demonstration on January 6th at Rai
Bareilly when the police opened firo, killing seven and injuring many
more. Next month, 70,000 Kisans of that province made a specta-
cular entry into the ranks of non co-operators. About the same time,
Sikh peasants joined the movement, and the massacre at Nankana
Sahib steeled their resolve, For some years they had been attracted
to a puritan movement which, even Valentine Ohirol admits, had
"unquestionably a nationalist side", and had addressed itself to the
recovery of shrines, which had passed into the hands of corrupt
Mohunts, faithless both to their religious and temporal trust. The
incumbent even on the Golden Temple at Amritsar, holiest of all Sikh
shrines, was compelled to make a public confession of his wrongdoings
and resign his office into the hands of a reformers' committee. Next
to Amritsar in wealth and sanctity came Nankana Sahib with a
Mohunt who was accused of all kinds of enormities. A great popular
demonstration was organised for March 5, and some ISO Sikhs had
gone out to make arrangements for sheltering and feeding many
thousands in the immediate vicinity of the shrine. The Mohunt,
scenting danger, took the offensive. When the 150 devotees entered
the shrine in the morning for the normal worship, the gates were
closed upon them and over 100 butchered, their corpses soaked in
petrol and burnt, so that only a number of charred skulls remained
as evidence of the crime. All India was horrified, and the Akalis
would have set the Punjab afire with consequences for good or for
evil one cannot tell, if they had not been persuaded to accept the pro-
gramme of non-violent non-co-operation. For legal reasons, the
Government took the side of the evil guardians of Sikh sanctuaries.
Next year, in August 1922, there began the daily martyrdom of Guru-
ka-Bagh, when thousands of Sikhs, many of whom had served in the
war, pledged themselves to non-resistance, moved silently towards the
sanctuary, were beaten into unconsciousness over and over again by
British constables massed to prevent trespass, raising not an arm and
easting not a glance of defiance, The Manchester Guardian described
the scene and expressed amazement " I could not help thinking1',
wrote C. F. Andrews, " of the shadow of the cross ". It was witness
to the hold which Gandhi ji had even on minds long inured to a military
life.*

The movement in 1951 soared on the wings of enthusiastic expec-
tancy of the promised  Swaraj.    More than a erore of rupees was
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